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•The Scale used to mark the size of the different organs upon, ia froml 
to T— 1 denoting very smail; 2 small; 3 moderate; iayerage, or medioc- 
rity; 6 full, or good; 3 large, or excellent; 7 very large, or extreme. 

Tliia ~ OTer a figure means that it is too small. Tliis,_, under a figure 
means that it is too large. This + one-fonrth more; this — one-fourth leas. 

A Dash in front of averse shows the one thatdescrihea your character. 

An organ marked as low as 1 or 3 has scarcely any influence in charac- 
ter, and denotes indifierence, imbecility or idiocy. All extremea are unfa- 
vorahle, and 7 hcing the other extreme of the scale is also an unfavorable 
development, and is liable to crowd its possessor into extremes of action, 
and never to be desired, and only to be tolerated when it acts as an antag- 
onist to somB other extreme organ. As very large or very small heads 
are rarely found, so is it with very large or very small organs. They are 
the rare exceptions and are seldom found except in extraordinary cases. 
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The BcrsiNBss of the Phrenologist in examining a person 
plu-enologically, is to detei-mine as near as possible the size of 
the different organs of the body and brain, their activity, tough- 
ness and power ; thesefoim the basis for his conclusions, and. 
are produced and modified by the parentage, school education, 
and eveiy day surroundings of the person examined. The hab- 
its of every day life, such as eating, drinking, chewing, smoking, 
exercise and bathing, have much to do in unnaturally exciting 
. some organs and crowding them into nnnatnral actions, or in 
preventing the development of the natural character of other or- 
gans, phus, a naturally good man may, by the use of drint^ 
perverfTiis nature and destroy his nsefulness, without diminish- 
ing or increasing the size of many of his oj-gans— they use their 
original power in operating upon wrong things. Thus, Combat- 
iveness and Destructiveness were made to wort, study, execute 
business ; but, by wrong habits, may swear, scold, fret, murder, 
teaze, and do many other kinds of devilment, for want of some- 
thing else to do. So a large intellect may run to waste for the 
want of a little steam pow^ in the shape of book or business edj 
ucation to start it right.,^:^here is water enough in our river* 
and rivulets mnning to waste to turn thousands of mill wheels, 
but it needs capital and energy to put the mills there. Thus 
Nature is one undivided whole that works in harmony when all 
its parts are properly prepared and placed in their appropriate 
positions, but this is the work of ages upon ages of humanity. 
/ The development of the human character is the work of a life 
time, and the business of the Phrenologist is to point out to the 
one examined how to direct what energy and talent he p 
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80 as to briug the different parts of his nature into the beet pos- 
sible proportion s..^one are perfect, thon^h many are already 
training themselves to good advantage while others can be as- 
sisted by the advice of the Phrenologist, and all may be be^efi^ 
ted, either in being assured that they are doing about right, or in 
advice how to do right, that they may make the most of them- 
selves, and tiins secure a greater amount of happiness than they 
would otherwise have done. Now, as no printed^ chart can ever 
be made so as to express every condition belonging to different 
persons, nothing but a written character can enter into all the 
minutiae of conditions and advice, cultivation and restraint.^ But 
for all practical pui-poses, this chart, with a verbal description of 
tlie more important points of advice noted down briefly, is as 
good as a written description for most of people, while the price 
being so much less than written descriptions can be afforded for, 
brings it within the reach of all that wish and need an examma- 
tion, while many that need it most cannot afford to pay for a 
written chart. This cbai't, though different from any oOier, is 
easily undei-stood, comprehensive, and with the written notes,! 
comes right to the point and gives the infoi-mation desired. As 
tbe size of an organ does not alone determine how much power it 
has, it is impossible to express its influence upon character at all 
times by merely marking its size— its power must be expressed 
in writing. For instance; Combativeness may be marked large, 
which then, in and of itself, would give great energy and force of 
character ; but it may be oveiTuled by a slow temperament or 
extreme caution, and in actual life not show more than a mode- 
rate or average share of energ;r- So with all other organs, each 
one as an individual, working in a. commimity where all ai-e gov- 
erned bythe vote of the majority, or all are govemed by the will 
of the tyrant or nabob. Consequently the real power of each 
organ wUl depend more upon the education, quality of the bram 
and body, cori'ect habits, &c., than upon size ; hot all Phrenolo- 
gists aim to give the j'elative size of the organs as near as possi- 
ble so as to he as near in harmony with each other as any set of 
skillful men would harmonize in any profession. It is often dif- 
ficult to express in the common charts just what you would wish 
to With some organs their size would give more power than 
they deserve; to others lees than they show in actual life. 
Thus: , , , p ^ . 

For a man to show an adaptability to given kinds of business 
requires the co-operation of certain organs, often existing in dif- 
ferent parts of tlie brain. These organs must likewise be backed 
up by the requisite temperaments. No leading organ can act 
alone; it either acts with the others, or against them. If with 
them, its own power is enhanced ; if in opposition to them, its 
power is diminished. A person may have several leading facul- 
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tie. acting mostly in oppoBition to eaoli other, md wliile either 
elm. ..Ssted bv the minor organ., ivonH acoompluh mnch, 
and even make the person eminent and nsefnl, the opposmon of 
these forces, each ttjing to assert it. .npreniacy, may use up the 
vital and mental force, without acoompli.hmg enough to heneht 
the mdividua! or the world; but may derange and mjureboth. 
Holther oan one strong and predominating family always compel 
a majority of the other, to do its biddmg ; con.equently a man 
oannit alWay. be a good rea.oner because ho has large relect.ve 
organ.; neither will he alway. be honest beoau.e he ha. large 
cSiseiratiousne.s ; nor a good physical worker because Combat- 
ivene.. and Drntruetivene.. are large. Ho may be all of the.e, 
or ho may not be ; till. i. for the PhrenologM to deternune. 

To det4tmin« all these thing, will require greater skiU and 
more carefidnes. than i. required in giving any other chart cx- 
ceit a written one: but the care neoe.ssryto give one of the.e 
ohart. correctly, will tend to increa.e the .kiU ot the examiner, 
a. ho will have to Study each applicant thoronghly before 
he exptes.e. his opmion, «. he eannot simply expre.. the .ue ot 
the organs and leave the balance for the chart to express ; for 
the power of an organ may be ftUy equal to it. si», or may fall 

"phr°enology points out the natural talenM and disposition., and 
intellectual ind physical oapabllitie. of children, for they are 
generally unbiased and nnprejudiced, and oonsequently act out 
their natural feelmgs. It th.pefote tell, every parent how to gov- 
ern control and improve hhi child, and must ultimately be re- 
ceived by aE for the proper development of humanity. 

When the science is applied U adult., the chart wdl be modi- 
led to .ome extent by the education, habit, and .urrounding 
circumstances and iniuenoes brought to bear upon the mdividu- 
al described; but in nmo oases out of ten, men by a .killlnl 
Phrenologiat, will be .nfflcienUy accm-ate to detei-mme with pre- 
cision, tlii oharaoMr and KniJ of talents po.se..ed, and point out 
the means of unprovement, thereby being ssati.facuon and ben- 
eflt to each applicai*, if he obey, tlie instmclio.n.. The correct- 
nes. of a ohart will depend much on the experience and talent, 
of the examiner. A Phrenologist should lave large Locality, 
Individnality, Comparison, Size and CauUon, as leading organs; 
then, with the other organ, and temperament, well balanced, he 
will Strike the mark closely. A. he varie. from these conditions, 
.0 wiU hi. chart vary from .uch Phrenologi.ta. 
- The hrst thing essential for goodness or greatness in any per- 
son is a good combination of tempera.ments, which shows good 
narentego ; the second is a well balanoed head ; the third is ease 
if actioS ; the fonrth, strength of system, giving harmonious ac- 
tion of all the faculties, that no power may be used up or lost m 
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false motions. Goodneas may exist witliout even approaching 
greatness ; greatness, however, cannot exist without goodneas. 
Great-ness will depend on the conditions already mentioned, and 
the size of the head as well as cultivation. A man may be natn- 
rally intellectual without being iotelligent; as intellecuality is 
natural, while intelligence is acquired by the action of the intel- 
lect. 

The head measured around the center of the forehead and pas- 
sing just above the ears, and measuring from 16 to 18 inches, 
will be very small; 18 to 19 inches, small; and from the opening 
of the ear, passing up over the fore part of firmness, to the open- 
ing of the other ear, measuring 10 to 11 inches, very sniall;'ll 
to 1 2 inches, small ; and such adult person, if a male, will be idi- 
■ otic. 

Moderate. — 20 by 12^ inches will be moderate size, and if all 
the conditions are good, will have a fair share of common sense, 
but none to spare. 

Average, — 21^ by 13J inches will be average '<ize, and with 
good conditions will pass thi-ongh the world well, but never be 
great, but may be good. 

li^ull. — 22 by 14 inches will give a full size brain, and with good 
conditions wiU be a person of power, intelligence and business 
tact If the conditions are very excellent, fee will raise to emi- 

l,arge. — 23 by 14f inches, will give a large brain, and with good 
'conditions and large intellect, will be eminent. With superior 
conditions will become very eminent. 

Very Large. — 24 by 15^ inches, will give a very large brain, 
and with poor conditions will be idiotic, or only have common 
sense. With fair conditions, do a common every day business ; 
with advantages good wlU be great on great occasions ; with su- 
perior conditions will be a decidedly great man, and a leader of 
the world of mankind around him. 

The Phrenologist, in measuring the head, should remember that 
these measurements are not always found together; he should 
therefore strike the balance thus: 22 inches by 14-=5; 22 inches 
by 14|=5^; 23 inches by 14— -5^; 22 inches by 15|^6 ; 22 inches 
by 13-1^=4^. When the bonea are extremely large or small, the 
hair vei-y fliick or thin, a due allowance should be made. The 
same measurement on a lady's head will give the brain one size 
lai-ger than a man's, thus: 2l|- inches by 13^5; 22:J^byl4^6; 
23^ by 15^7, &c. The-fourth of an inch over these measurements 
considered the same. 

The brain depends upon the body for nourishment, and the 
fcody depends upon the brain for its feelings, perceptions, and 
potions, and in health the action and reaction are always equal; 
yp^t when the forces and powers of either are uuduly disturbed. 
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by ovcr-eatiag, excitement, continued thought, too hai-d labor, 
&c., the eqniUbrium is diatuvbed, and the organs thrown out of 
tune, and mental disease or physical siokneas is the result ; and 
a person's generally manifested character will he more or less 
■warped, according as these natural functions are interrupted. 
Owing to these facts, the character and talents of men depend- 
as much upon the construction of the body as upon the develop 
jBent of the head.'^ There are niany persons with proper shapef 
heads, who are omy mediocres, because the bodily organizatioi 
and habits keep back the manifestations of the braua. For in 
stance, the body may be coarsely organized, or it may lack firm 
ness and consistency; then the brain will be of poor quality, am 
its manifestations coarse and feeble. If the muscles are firm and 
solid, the brain is compact and good ciuality for action, and will 
last long and grow better by use ; but if the muscles are soft and 
flabby, the brain lacks strength, snap, spring, elasticity and ease, 
and the mind will be imbecile ; and we cannot expect them to show 
greatness, no matter what may be the shape or development of 
the head, unless it is driven to its highest pitch. As there is so 
much, then, depending upon the body, it is well to study it thor- 
oughly; and for the purpose of better understanding its influence, 
it may he divided into four parts called temperaments. 

AH men have the four temperaments, and cannot live without 
their constant action ; but as they are, like the organs of the head, 
difierently developed, according to the size of the organs that con- 
stitute each, they give an appearance to the body of each person 
different from that of any other person; and although the hair 
and eyes may be of the same color, their temperaments may be 
difierent Again, the hair and eyes may he of a different color, 
and the temperaments may be alike, as each depends upon the 
size of its own organs, and not the color or the appendages of the 
body, the twinkle of the eye, curt of the lip, or turn of the nose. 

These temperaments take their names from the organs that 
constitute' them. For instance: the Abdominal F*iai, compris- 
ing the digestive organs — stomach, intestines, liver, kidneys, &e. 
Thoracic Vital, bemg constituted of the lungs, heart, arteries 
and veins. These manufacture steam, and send it on to the brain 
and nervous system, which constitutes the third temperament, 
called Mental, because it shows the development of the organs 
that the mind uses in controlling the body. The fourth tempera- 
ment comprises the bones and musclea — the frame-work of the 
body— the foundation of the being, and gives solidity and tough- 
ness according to its development. For these to act in harmony 
with each other, all the physical laws of eating, drinking, sleep- 
ing, and exercise, should be carried out, and may be summed up 
in a few words, "temperance in all things" — eat, to strengthen 
the body; exercise, to harden it; study, to refine and give it 
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No. 1 represents Abdominal Vital in excess, disposing to 
sluggishnesp, stupidity and laziness. 
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No. 3 represents the Thokacic Vitai. large, and inclined to 
out-door exercise, fondness of sportive play, and great desire to 
be with the people. 



No. 3 represents a subject in whom both these temperaments 
were defioient, and consequently he oould manufacture but little 
life, as these are the life-giving temperaments. 



No. 4 represents the Mental temperament in exoefis ; predis- 
posing to eccentricity— darting off at a tangent, lightning-like, 
and using up viulity faster than it can be manufactured, and 
tending to brain diseases, neiTOUsness, excitability and insanity. 
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No. 5. Idiotic Hisad. MenUl Tenipoi'ament small 
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No. 7, — Mrs. Judson. 



No fa— MoTi\E TEiiPi,EAMENT large, solid, fii-m, tough and 
anyielding in body and mmd 

No 1 lepresente the MoTiVB Temperament retiring, and kee 
than the otherb and (.(nsequently licks force and powo^ but 
makes it up paitially m quclcnesfc, ease and gracefulness. 




No. 8.-!;pr. Tyng. 



No. 8 a finely balanced temperament, with Mental predoiiii- 
n?t ting,, giving literary tastos, and desires for sedentary pursuits. 
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K„ g— W C Br5A2iT — ^ aoo'I temperament and head for 
|)oetty, litei ituie, nieLne--a md power. 




Ko. 10.— Kossuth. Ifo. 1 1.— Feanklin. 

No. 10. Heaa and body well balanced lor a student, philoso- 
pher, and practical man. 
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Ko 11 a Temperament of power and ease, with tendency to 
long iife,'with the head of a philosopher and sage. 




No. 12. — WASmNGTOtT. 

No. 12. Evenly balanced— good in everything. Such a^.T*;™" 
pcrament, however, needs controlling influences to start hun, to 
make him great. 

No. 13. A well balanced male head— Perceptive Intellect 
predominating. 

No. 14. Cut of a well balanced female head-all organs about 
equally developed. 

A line drawn from the opening of onj ?" »"'. 'H'"?,?.,'" *a 
other e»-, SiTidos it into two p.rts, .elfish, .nd mtelleetual and 
rSned A line drawn froir the eorner of the ejohrow np be- 
tween H„m.n Natnre and Benevolence determine, the arnonnt 
of intelleot, while the .h.pe of *« .f-'S'"''"'""™!'' ^^^ 
Tf a. » whole, there i. more btam /orward of the line drawn 
frem the openiig of the ear oyer the fore part of Fnmne.. than 
STe i. back of it, there i. a tendency to u.efnlne.s, .f P"P»^r 
directed and trained. If Hie lino from the enter 'ngl" .»f *'= 
eyebrow cat. off a largo .hare of brain, there .. mnoh natiyetal- 
ent. 
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PATHEE OBEELIM. 
(Ho. 13.) 




/'( Nu. It.' 
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TYNDALE. 

No. Ifi. — Cut of a Pliilogophipal Head. 



% \k 




1 r- 

Empeeok N I r 
No. 16. — Cut of a Poorly Balancefl Head. 
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No, 16. This head having more brain back and around the 
ears than forw^d, tends to low and selfish pursuits, and will take 
advantage whenever it can do so ; as the line from the eyebrows 
cuts off comparatively but little brain. He is therefore deficient 
in strength of mind, and will have a loW; base, and narrow con- 
tracted mind, and wiU use it to poor or bad purposes, and should 
be oarefully watched by the knowing and shunned by the unsus- 
pecting, for misery will follow in his footntop^, and an unhappy 
end will be his. 




No. l"?.— Cut of a Moral Head. 



No. 17. A line drawn from Causality baok through Caution, 
and passing around the head, will divide it into moral and ani- 
mal development. If there is much brain above the line, or if 
the head is high above the ears, and rounded up well on top, 
there are sti'ong indications of goodnees and honesty. 
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]Sfo. 18.— fTjTiFKiED— Murlere^" — Coat9eTLmperaraeiit,low 
organisation flefiaeni- m beneiclpm e ^n i mtiil power, excess- 
ively developed in the eocial organs. 




No 19. Good Temp Udment but is licking ra social power 
andfriendlj feeling, and is t heimit, even wbLn sunounded by 
society. 
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No. 20.— Elihu 



No. 20. A Temperament of more strength and Bolidity than 
ease or qnickness ; a practical, mechanical and obsei-ving head, 
adapted to science and languages. 

In order to improve an organ, draw the blood to it daQy, by 
doing such things as the natural function would indicate. For 
instance, if Combativeness is deficient set your mark for some ob- 
ject to be gained, and have some re^lar daily work ; if Self 
Esteem is too small take more responeibility upon yourself, and 
struggle on upwards ; do the best yoacan and let the people say 
whattheyplease; if Amatiyeness is too small go in the company 
of ladies more, make something of them, adapt yourself to them 
so as to gain their confidence. If you are snigle go, and keep 
going, in the company of both sexes, bo as to stii- up a desire to 
appear as kind and loving as any one. 
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If you are maiTicd and are too cold in your love feelings make 
more of your partner daily ; go out in company more, and laugh 
and talk with others as well as yonr own partner. 

If your memoi-y is poor read some every day, and at conven- 
ient opportunities talk atout what you have heard and read. If 
you are lacking observation take more pains to go around and see 
new things, and so on, all through. If you care but little for 
fun and talk go with the jovial and laugh and talk more. If an 
organ is too large stop its hankering by supplying it with a fair 
portion, and draw the blood to some other part. . Don't fool 
away yom- time and nature by strong drink, or m using tobacco, 
or in mere animal enjoyment, or in following all the foolish fash- 
ions of the world. 

Ocoasionally there are powers manifested by persons that can- 
not be explained by the developments or education of the per- 
sons, such, for instance, as reckoning and combining figures with 
great readiness, without having large organs, or even being able 
to always tell or explain to others how yon ao it ; or again, feel- 
ing a particular repugnance to some filings, and not be able to 
tefl why. These things are psychological impressions or Mental 
■'Marks, that cannot always be told bythePhrenologist. To best 
improve yourself, get his advice and put it with what you your- 
self know, and then drive on and yott will reap your reward. 

Size of Head in inches. 

Size of Brain. 

A Small brain ia always idiotic. A moderate dzed brain shows some 
glimmerings of sense and judgment, but too little to amount to anything in 
public life. An average brain may do ordinary business well, and may be 
quick and sharp, anda good help for some stronger mind. A faU sized 
brain may have much power, and conduct a business upon its own respon- 
sibility. A large brain may be very powerful, and a leader araong man- 
kind. A very large brain may be extremely powerful, or have just a me- 
dium mind, or may be very stupid and a so-so character. All these are for 
tlie Phrenologist to determine in summing up tlie character. 

Brain rather dull in its perceptions. 

Brain fair quality. 

Brain good quality. 

Brain solid and compact. 

Brain fine gi-^ned and tough, like steel. 

Brain fine and sharp. 

Brain of first rate quality. 

Brain too excitable; liable to some excesses. 

Activity. This denotes easiness of motion, either of the brain or body, 
and persons are quick or slow in proportion to its size. Many persons 
work fast when thoroughly excited and roused up, that are not usaully 
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quick or easy in tteir mntions. So mity heavy miicliiiiery move like light- 
ning nmler the pressure of heavy steam power; so may heavy, clumsy tor- 
ses, or oxen, run with great speed when severely frightened; but all these 
actions are from otitside pressure, and not what naturally belongs to the 
suhjecCs. 

Is ratlier too slow. 

Will need considerable excitement to ronse him up. 

Will be quick enough for all ordinary bneiness. 

Will think and act easily. 

Ordinarily neither slow nor quick, but if much excited can 
move fast. 

Will be sharp, quick, and off-hand. 

You are easy in all of your motions ; will think quick and act 
easily. 

You are too excitable; go too fast, and can't wait for the hum-, 
drum world around you. 

TEMPEEAMENTS. 

Abdominal Vital. Stomadi, liver, spleen, pancreas, kidneys and in- 
testines These are to the human system what the boiler is to the engine, 
the ■ cooking atoye to the kitolien. ' ThCT do up the work of digestion in 
proportion to their size and strength. If large and strong, they will crave 
and use much, and prepare abundance of riourlshmeut to sustain the body 
and repair the waste of the system, and thus make persons naturally heal,- 
thy, if they are properly used. 

Thoracic Vital. Heart, lungs, ai'teries, veins and capillaries. These 
are to the human being what the steam cylinder is to the engine; they re. 
ceive and distribute blood throughout the entire body, thus giving motion 
to the wheels of life. Their power is in proportion to their siM and tough- 

Will not be likely to live to adult age. 

Will hare barely vitality enough to live without much study . 

By carefnlness may enjoy a fair degree of health, but will not 
be robust. 

Will have enongh of vitality for ordinary purposes. 

Will mannfacture mnch life, and will have strength, power, 
and abUity to live healthy, if you live rightly. 

Hasan abundance of lung and heart power, and wiU be marked 
for long life, and can endure much fatigue and hardship. 

Will have great desire for out-door air, and will hate confine- 
ment. 

Will di;aw too much of the vital forces to the digesUve organs, 
and will make the brain stupid and the body sluggish, unless you 
engage in active business. 
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ty endurance, toughness and power. Wliere the muscles are solid and firm 
the brain is of good consistency, and the reverse 13 the case where the flesh 
ia soft and flabbv, although there may be an abundance of it. A small, 
withy, wiiT man may he more powerful than a large, flabby one. Some 
men are iron some are steel, some are pine, some bass--iTood, and relatively 
are of about the same endurance. Baaa-wood and pine will last for ages, if 
keDt in a dry place and taken good care of. Iron and steel will last for 
aees through all circumstances of rough' handling; they wear out slowly. 
■rhia temperament then. Is what gives foundaUon, and power to resist wear 
and tear, but, like all of theothers, it must he judged of not simply by size, 
but by firmness ard consistency, as well as size. 

Too alightly formed to amount to much. 

Can endure but little hardship. , ■ . 

Better for some light, active pursuit thiin for anything laborious. 

Will do very well where the business is regular, and not very 
heavy or too long continued. 

Your bodny powers are well balanced, and if you do not waste 
your strength by improper living, you can endare much work or 
study. 

You hare a good, solid, strong body. _ 

You have a fine grained and elastic organization, that, like 
steel, may bend double, but is not easily broken 

You have a tough, wiry, withy organization, that can be worn 
threadbare, and yet live. 

An iron constitution, that can endure almost any amount ot 
hardship, either physical or mental, according to cultivation. 



Mental 'Vemperawient, Brain and nervous system. This is the 
hlKbeat temperament of all, and more pre-eminently distinguishes man 
fi-om the lower animals, as it gives him a finer organization and superior 
powers of thought, as this is the thinking and feehng temperament, ihe 
soul thinks by using the brain, while the nerves convey motion Mid sensa- 
tion Their power will he in proportion to their size and quality, which 
will be determined bv the other temperaments. The bram and nerves or 
some persons are ye'ry coarse. The head may be large, hut the gram of 
the brain may he very coarse, like coarse grained fruit, consequently there 
is less real suhstanee in it than there is in finer grained hrams. m propor- 
tion to the sikb. The temperaments ^ve the key to the man s character, 
and far more mistakes are made in .ludging of their influence than are made 
in marking the size of the organs of the head. Heads may be of good shape 
but amount to nothing, hccause the temperaments are either naturaUy poor, 
or renderedsohy wrong habits of idleness, of eatmg, drinkmg, smoking, 
chewing, and the exercise of animal and sensual desires. 

Too little mind to amount to much, except in the animal en- 
joyments. , 

You are better calculated for iihysical pursuits than mental 
labor. „ ,„ 

Yon are better for business rolatioiis than to conhne yoursclt 
to scientific or philosophical studies. 

You can engage in both mental and piiysical pursuits, and en- 
joy each highly. 
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You are more naturally adapted to mental labor than hard, 
muscular work. 

Yoor brain and nei-vous system will beai- a long continned, 
heavy strain before it will yield. 

Your mental powers are well balanced, and you can bring all, 
or a part, into exercise when oircumstances require it. 

You have more than an ordinary amount of intellectual force. 

As far as you obsei-ve or comprehend your judgment is good. 

Your intellectual forces are not balanced— you need more 

You have a strong, powerful mind ; but you need excitement 
to bring it out fully. 

Vital Force. This expresses the power by which the sonl talcea hold 
•«f the hody, and uses it to accompEsb its ends; the figures will express its 
power. When large it controls every organ thoroiiginy, resists all oppo- 
sing forces, wards off death, never yields tg surrounding circumstances till 
literally overwhelmed, giYee to the constitution a withy, wiry, elastic n 
ture, a toughness and power of endurance that knows oi no such word 
fail. Such persons will wear threadbare before they give up to deat 
They can eat more, work more, go without sleep, and endure more than 
general observera would suppose it possible for them to do. When defi- 
dent it may be cultivated by proper eating, bathing-, exercise and tiiought. 
Children should be trained to do all that will develop the "Vital Force, 
for upon it, iu a great measure, depends the life and happiness of the indi- 

1. VitaMveness. Love of life and a desire to resist disease and death. 
It receives its power mostly from the "Vital Force," and when the Vital 
Force and Vitativeness are both lawe, such people will never die til! life is 
wrenched from them, and the last drop of blood is used up in battling for 
life. It is large in the cat, panther, bear and wolf 



e and death feebly. 

■ iCares but litde which way the scale of life turns, up or down. 
Is much attached to life, and will not yield to disease until the 

life forces give oat. 

Will resist the waves of disease strongly for awhile, but will 
give up to extra pressure, 

■ Takes hold of life as though he was in earnest ; beats back the 
waves of disease with a sti'ong will, and does not ^ve np until 
compelled to. 

Never yields till life is wrenched from him. 

3, Alimentiveness. Appetite— desire for something to eat and drink. 
This is a blind organ ; it is the most active nf any of the organs in the young 
child, and is developed before reason or Judgment has anything to do with 
the child's mind, and is therefore trained and guided entirely by surround- 
ing circumstances and the knowledge of others, and ninety-nine in one 
hundred are perverted in early life, so there is scarcely one person m one 
hundred whose appetite is any guide to the best kind of food and drink for 
the body ; it chews, smokes, craunches fruit, nuts, candies, and other eata- 
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b)e8, at all times and places, without reference to health, need or nounah- 
meut. Nothing b\it a aclentific knowledge of the laws of hfe and the wants 
of the system, will ever relieve persons from the great misery inflicted upon 
them by the wrong use of this organ. When used properly it carries life 
and health with it; when perverted misery follows in its train; and it is 
perverted to a greater extent tlian any other organ. 

Enjoys food well, and eats with fair relish, when ordinarily 
healthy. 

Does not digest enough to sustain the system. Should drink 
"but little at meal time, and eat all that he can well digest, and 
use no stimulants — tea, coflfee, tobaoeo, liquor, pepper or spices, 
and but little salt and vinegar. 

Eats a fair quantity and digests it well. 

Is decidedly a good eater. 

Sef« a great deal by the enjoyments of the appetite. 

You are liable to indulge die appetite too freely. 

3. AmaUveness. ' Love of the opposite ses. It makes the boy love 
and conflde in his mother, more than his father. The girl loves and caress- 
es her father more than her mothei-. It produces all of that politeness and 
thos^ little attentions that we see manifested by one sex toward the oppo- 
site, rather than towards their own; it finally draws, cements and holds 
two congenial souls together as lovers, husbands and wives. It is a great 
energizing faculty; iteives strength, power, long life, and nobleness to the 
individual, if properly trained. If abused it produces more misery than 
any other organ ; and, like Alimentiveness, is abnsed in the great mass of 
people. Its abuse and too free use often degenerates the person down into 
a cold, selfish person, or into a coarse libertme and tyrant. 

Is respectful in the society of the otber aex, yet has but little 
warmth of love. 

Will have a desire to be in the company of the opposite sex 
considerable ; but will not be expressive in your love. 

Tou will be more platonio than ardent. in your love. 

Tour love for tte opposite sex will be shown more by kind acts 
than words. 

Tou should be more ardent, and caress and make more of 
those you leve. 

Tou are inclined to show your love out plainly, and wish for 
warm love and tender caresses in return. 

Yon are unhappy unless often in the company of the opposite 

Tou may love deeply, but will not show it out freely. 
Tour love is more sensual than refined. 

4. PhiloprogeniUveness. Love of children or pet animals. To 
show its full strength it wants to be where ehOdren or pets are almost 
daily, and have something to do in taking care <jf Uiem. It loves dogs, cats, 
horses, stock, doll babies, canary birds, toys of imitation men, beasts, birds, 
fish, &«., &c. 

Loves children that are large enough to show friendship, and 
talk and play, but cares but little for small babies. 
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Will take the part of children rather than see them abused, but 
has no deep love for them. 

You win love your own children because they are yours rather 
'than because they are children. 

You wiU love children as little friends, and as a teacher or 
man in business will gain their friendship and good will. 

You will love children or pets strongly because of their tender- 

The love of childhood takes too deep a hold of your feelings; 
and if you lose one by death you will mourn over its loss too 



3. Adhesiveness. Love of brothers, sisters and friends, and general 
society ; lore of visiting and enjoying tlie society of friends, not merely to 
pass away time, but for the pleasure that fills the soul when in such, com- 
pany-. Many people go into society from fashion and to bill time, and yet 
■ ''ittlel -—--■.-■■-'----=-—■-" =-,.1..^ . 



have but little love or friendship for their relatives or neighbors, except 
here and there one ; others live almost exclusively in business, and show 
no friendship to the "people" except what money bays. 

Is a hermit even in the midst of society. 

Mingles in society,, not for social happiness, but may for busi- 

Loves general society, but has too little real Mendship. 

.Is too cold hearted and indifferent toward the mass of the 
people — goes visiting but little and will not show much warm- 
heartedness. 

■ Will pick out a few friends here and there and love them dear- 
ly." Should extend your acquaintanceship every year, and gath- 
er new Aiends continually. 

Yon would enjoy being friends with the people, but you are 
too retiring to get acquiunted easily. 

You are willing to dO all for your friends that your judgment 
dictates, but you are not willing to sacrifice yourself and be 
guided by their influence. 

Ton enjoy general society for the time being quite highly. 

You are warm and affectionate in your nature to those yon 

You are outwardly sociable and easy to gel acquainted with. 
You mourn too much over the loss of dear friends. 

6. Inhabifiveness. Love ef a place to call home ; a vine and a &a 
tree of our own, where we can drinlt in the glories of the rising sun, and 
inhale the beauties of his evening departure, and feel secure in the pos- 
session of a spot of earth that, next to God, we hold its title— a love and 
hankering for-the scenes of our ciiildhood, the bright spot on memory's 
page. 

Stays in one place as well as another, so his sti-onger passions 
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Likes a place to call home for temporary convenience, l)ut 
csires veiy little what part of the countiy itis in. 

lioves home well, but can leave it if business reqnires. 

Is attached to native place; feels contentonly at home unless 
full of business and surrounded by good company; may change 
liis location readily when business presents a stronger attach- 
ment than the quietness of home. 

Dwell& with fond delight on the scenes of childhood — is unhap- 
py withoat a home, and with fine nature takes delight in adorn- 
ing and beautifying it. 

Extremely unhappy away from home, especially at night- 
pants and longs for his own fireside. 

y. CHyntimiAty. Concentratingtheminduponone thiugata timeaud 
flniabing it before turning to another. From 4 to 5ia large, enough; larger 
than that generally makes them tedioua. Sniallerthan m makes tliem too 
fond of "cSauge." 

Is always changing. 

Lacks power to keep his mind long enough on one thing to Bn- 

li deficient in the power of concentrated thought and action. 

{Jan continue on one thing long enough to understand it well 
if deeply interested. 

Finishes up as. he goes along. 

Changes with reluctance. 

Is very prolix,hang8 on to a subject till he wears it threadbare, 
iindia provoked if others will not listen. A few things fills up 
his whole life. 

*. CotnbatiMeness. Tliis organ is to man what the engineer is to the 
engine ; itstarts the whole machinery ; is the great drive wheel of the sys- 
tem ; it ^vea snap, vigor, go-nheaditivenees, and brings out to View what 
talent, judgment, or power the person has ; it is really the great main aprmg 
of the brain. In its perversion it swears, scolds, blows, brags and fiisses 
r-.fo.iiad without accomplishing much. When less than 5 it ^ives tamenesa 
and "inefildency to tlie character, that needs a boss to start it and keep it 
■going. 

9. DesfrvKMv&ness. This is the real working or executive organ ; 
it doeswhalever intellect and Combativeness teU it todo. It fella the heavy 
tree in the forest ; breaks up the fallow land, shoves the plane, builds the 
railrosd, plows the mighty deep, and searches continentain quest of plunder 
or renown In its perversion it teases, tortures, kills and destroys whatever 
Is in its way. Its deficiency gives tameness and laziness, or ineffldency. 

Is rather tame and inefiicient, yet . if aroused will do well for 
awhile. 

Will work tolei'ably well if he gets good pay. 

Is a good, thorough every day worker. 

Is desirous of having something to do, and is generally engaged 
in some kind of business if his wants requu-o it. 
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LacltH Starting power ; needs encouragement. 
Has a wiUiognesB to -work, but needs eomcthiog to rouse lum 
up and set him going. 

He is a good worker when he has plenty to do so as to keep 



Hates to see things drag along; wants them to get, up and 
move on. 

Is restless, uneasy, and must always be domg sometning. 

Takes bold of business as tbougb he was in earnest, and drives 
everything he takes hold of. _ , 

Is ordinarily good natured, but if provoked to anger is sharp 
and severe. 

When excited is deeply revengeful, cruel, snappish ; takes 
great delight in torturing his enenuea, either man or animals, and 
is not safe with either. 

You are somewhat passionate and easpy angered. 

You are spunky, but not cruel or malicious. 

You have great courage to stand up to what you think is right 
under the cii'cumstances. 

1 0. Cautiousness. Power to hold in check and guide all the \ithcr 
faoulties. It ia the check-rein to the steed ; it is disposed, as far as its powei- 
Eoes tocarefullylook on both sides of thesubjectbeforeniovmg; feels its 
wav'along the shoals and reefs of life or business; it is as necesBary to the 
roirue as to the houest man, as far aa his business is concerned. Many of 
the wicked and, what the world ceJIs, devilish and reckless men, have large 
caution, and are always sure to win for tlie time being. U knowa notiiing 
about honesty, religion, intelligence or buainess, as sacli. it simply guides 
the speed with which we start and conllnue our actions. If deficient we 
move the ■'columns" too quick and fail. If too large, all things considered, 
we wait too long, and hesitate between hawk and buw-ard till both have 
flown. When perverted it borrows trouble, iraagiuea a thousand things 
that don't esiat, putting themselves and all around tliem in misery. 

Rash, imprndent ; takes but little thought of conseciuenoes. 

Gives a rapid glance at both sides of the question to see which 
way the land lies, and iJien acts without much delibera:tion. 

Is disposed to be prudent and careful, <' 
■ Considers well the consequences of his actions, and is generally 
safe in all his undertaking. 

Hesitates too long for his own good. 

Looks npon the dark side too much, and is inchned to be aoubt- 
fiil of success. 

Is timid, fearful ; imagining many troubles that do not exist. 

Is continually boiTowing. trouble; jealous of his own rights; 
lives in constant dread of some impending danger. 

11 AetmlsiUveness. A desire to have something to call mine ; it 
may be books, lands, horses, cattle, money, &c Many want money simply 
to spend for other thmga.for the purpose of convenience or show, or to sat- 
isfy Oie appetites ; a good development of it is necessary for a succesaful 
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business man. Want of proper training produces a spendthrift disposition ; 
perversion of tlie organ produces tlieiving, craftinesB, stinginess, an oye.r- 
reacliing disposition to get money and property hy any means, to evade 
the law, or to run the rislt, law or no law. 

Likes money as a means, Ijut cares too little about it to be eco- 
nomical. , 

Loves to mate money for the purpose of using rather than sav- 

YoLi soomto have gi-eater ability of makingthan saving money. 
.Is cconomioal, whether he has much or little. 

Has sO'ong desires to accumulate property. 

Will bend his whole energies to making and saving money. 

Is penurious, stingy, miserly ; and wiU stint himself and family 
of the conveniences of life to save money. 

IS. Secretiveness, Desire and power to lieepour own affairs to our- 
selves, thus putting it beyond the power of others to injure us by proclaim- 
ing our intentions too soon. It gives policy, carefulness and oorrectnesa, 
when properly developed and trained. When deficient lells all, and mates 
themselves the but' of ridicule. When perverted gives shyness, cunning, 
thieving, artfulness, deception, lying, craftiness and a snake in the grass, ac- 
cording to the degree of perversion. 

Is very confiding, and is easily induced to tell all he knows. 

Can keep to himself what he thinks is absolutely necessary to 
be kept 

Can keep a secret better for others than for yourselt. 

You ai-e plain and blunt in your expressions. 

Is rather reserved ; tells but little of hie own affairs unless to 
intimate friends. 

. Is politic and shrewd ; keeps his own counsels weU. 

Seldom discloses his opinions until fairly matured, and then 
with much reserve. 

Is suspicious of others, itnd watches everybody closely ; gives 
evasive answers; often says what cannot be well understood. 

Is tricky and deceitful. 

You will turn every comer, roU every stone, pull every wire, 
and log-roll in every possible manner to accomplish your object. 

Your outward appearance is all smoth and affable, your inten- 
tions notso easily understood ; there is too much "make believe. 

If strongly tempted you would lie or cheat, and perhaps steal, 
if you were not afraid of the law. 

13. ConscienUousness. A desire to do right. This organ does not 
tell what is right ; that depends upon the intellect and circumstances. We 
do right under the circiirastances in which we are placed when we do 
that which is best for the Rreatest number concerned; what w right for 
man to do in one age may not he right in another age under different cir- 
cumsiances When we act up to the highest sense of justice that we know 
at the time we mav be considered honest ; but another man's opmion ol 
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JioncBty does not always answer for oura. There are great principles of 
right and justicet!iat au people will agree upon, but life and character are 
made up of many little things that are not so easily determined by all ; thus 
we cannot always conclude tiiat a person is dishnneat because he does not 
do as we would—he observes things from a different standpoint, and in 
small matters his own opinions must he his own guide ; but when lie does 
things that common experience shows to work injuriously to those con- 
cerned, he is diahonest. Many commit dishonest acts through coaxing,. . 
being magnetized and controlled by others; such are not so much; to be 
blamed as to be pitied. 

Knows no right but law and necessity, and is not troubled with, 
conscientioufl scruples. 

Will exaggerate for the pui-pose of deceiving, and promise that 
which he cannot fulfill. 

Wishes to do right, but is feeble in resisting temptation. 

You act according to the laws of trade. 

The law is the measure of your honesty. 

You are disposed to act honorably with your fellow man, but 
may at times adopt the rule of expediency where self can he ben- 
efitted. 

You have strong regards for others' rights, and nothing bat 
over temptation will make you disregard thein. 

Is honest and faithful in his intentions, and can be depended 
upon where integrity and justice are demanded. 

Feels remorse when not guilty, and sufiers from the upbraid- 
iugs of a too sensitive conscience, and get* but little peace; im- 
agmes many things wrong that are right. 

14. Self Esteem. A feeling of manhood and independence ; a love of 
ourselves and satisfaction with our own natures; a feeling that we are as 
good as anybody. It gives us a confidence in our own ability that is neces- 
sary to the success of any person that lias to depend on their own energies; 
but few persons have enough, and that is not often trained properly. 
When defidenl its possessors are but automatons^they do as others do, 
wait tin others go, think as others think, move as they are moved upon. 



shrink from all responsibility, are too sensitive, and are but clay ii 
potter's hands. When perverted gives pomposity, bombast ; a tendency to 
override the feelings and positions of others, and make a fool of himself 
generally, and fancieswhat he don't know is not worth linowing. 

Lacks self-confidence, shrinks from responsibility, and is usual- 
ly backward Jn soeioty, 

Respects himself; feels worthy of the confidence of others, but 
never crowds himself upon society. 

Is faii'ly independent, but not overbearing. 

Isjierfectly mdependent; if others do not like him they can 
let bun alone. 

Assumes responsibilities; leads oflf; is his own master. 

You are too egotistical and self-conceited. 

Crowds himself forward into the society of others, and tries to 
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lead off; always wants to be put fonvai-d as a leader, and his own 
opinions consulted, and tries to be the largest man m the crowd. 
Overbeai-ing, hanghty ; cares but little for others ; ti-amples 
upon tbe rights of opponents with scorn, and sets himself up as 
sitpei'ior to others. 

15. ApprobaHveness. Love of the good will of others , desires to 
1)0 well tLoiigtt of; a wish to gain tie approbation of our friends or the 
world; a willingness to sacrlftce our own opinions, for the tune bcmg, to 
procure the good will and harmony of othw«. It is necessary to modesty 
and refinement, and when kept within its proper bounds makes a person 
genteel and heloyed by the world. When deficient its possessors care no- 
thing for the opinions or feelings of otlieis— are rude, disagreeable, and an 
eye sore toeverybody. If too large and perverted it gives haughtiness, van- 
ity, self-conceit, and wants to he the observed of all observers— wants to gain 
all of the attention, be continually praised, petted and flattered or they are 
miserable, panting tor something, they don't know what ; are always fearful 
they will do something to displease, and are ububIIj trying to be '-upper- 
tendom," and generally constitute the one-horse aristocracy of our land. 
They are generally as senseless as they are worthless. 

Does not often stop to ask what the people will say. 

lias respect for the opinions of others, but will not stoop to 
please. 

Has much desire to please and be popular, but wiH not sacrifice 
his opinions to gratify others. 

Is anxious to obtain the good wilt and praise of his friends. 

Has a strong desire tobe something and somebody in the world. 

Stands back too long, fearing somebody will find fault. 

Is very sensitive boUi to praise and censure. 

You seldom dare to move except in the wave of popularity. 

A bundle of self-conceit — a toad-stool of fashion. Will play 
toady to others to get them to praise him. Will fish for compli- 
ments, and make a fool of himself generally, 

16. Mnntiess. Determination to conquer— a fixedness of purpose 
that knows no yielding, except as judgment dictates and conscience sanc- 
tions—the KroHT WHEBii. HOBSB of the mind— the rudder, chain, and cables 
of the boat. It holds, guides and controls in proportion to its power, not 
always in proportion to its size— this the Phrenologist must determine. 
When its power is weak the person is like a ship without a rudder, blown 
about by every wind. When too powerful it gives willfalness, obstinacy 
and selfishness. 

Is fickle minded and maybe bamboozled aronnd by any sharper, 

CrivGH up his own opinions too readily, and can be too easily 
persuaded. 

Is fairly firm, and persevering, but finds it difficult to withstand 
sti'ong opposition. 

Is persevering and determined to conquer. 

Is very set in his way, and will not change his opinion till 
most thoroughly convinced. 
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'U obstinate, never yields a point unless compelled* by argu- 
mont or circumstances. 

Is contrary — opposes everything tiat does not tally exactly 
witb his opinions ; is intolerant, selfish and bigoted, and an «ye- 
sore to aU around him. 

17, Bope. Confidence in the future, and the correct workiu^ of the 
laws of Godto produce the beat results ; a desire to make the most of the 
surrounding cireu instances, and quietly persevere and accomplish what- 
ever we can in our own manner and to the beet of our ability; alwaysan- 
ticipating success from onr efforts. When deficient in power gloom, de- 
spondency and downheartedness are the results. When excesave building 
air castles ; expecting things to come to pass without putting forth the re- 
quisite power to bring them about ; promising himself and others too much 
— sees things double. 

Never looks ahead. 

Is always downcast and gloomy, has but little hope for the fu- 
ture, expects nothing. 

Has some buoyancy, but is easily discouraged. 

In time of prosperity is buoyant and hopeful, but if adversity 
thickens around him, becomes discouraged and gives up, and is 
gloomy and desponding. 

Is usually hopeful and anticipates suoeees, hut sickness or bad 
luck may dampen his feelings. 
-Is sanguine in his expectations, yet seldom ever elated. 

You are hopeful and cheerful, or desponding and gloomy ; ac- 
cording to your health and circumstances. 

Always looks forward with happiness and sanguine expecta- 
tions, and if he loses a bargain, he does not whine over it, but 
goes at it again with vigor and earnestness. 

You are usually cheerful, and disposed to make the most of the 
circumstances around you. 

You expect more than you will ever realize. 

Is full of bright anticipations, wild fancies, and improbable 
tilings; builds air castles and then teai-s them down to build 
others. 

Too much elated with ti-ifing success, and will live too much 
in the expectations of the future, and die of over excitement. 

18. Veneratioti. A faculty that disposes its possessor to respect or 
venerate something snperiorto itself; menials their masters ; children their 
parents; older people the worthy, the intelligent, the wise and the aged. 
When religiously taught it prays, ajid worships any thing, fl'om a day im- 
age carved atone, golden calf; to some unseen intelligence, called Great 
Spirit, Jehovah or God, according to the race, intelligence and teadnng. 

19. Spirituality. A faculty that disposes man t« a belief in a con- 
tinued or future existence in a more refined and spiritual condition than we 
haveintbisworld. Along with Veneration, in proportion to its power, Jt 
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rives zest warmth, uuntioa to the manifo station of religion. It believea in 
aneels devils spirits, ghosts, hobgoblins, fairies, genu, &c., according to 
till person and teaching. The development of these or^ns never shows 
what the teaching has been ; and therefore -no Phrenologist can tell what 
tlie belief of any person is on spiritual matters. Religious belief is entirely 
a matter of education and circumstances. People may be intelligentij de- 
vout, or ignorantly so. As in government, so in religion, themasses are 
guided by the few. Morality, truthfullness and honesty are jewels that 
are founa outside of churches, as well as in them. 

20, Benevolence. Kindness andsympathy with the needy and afflic- 
ted—a desire of shedding happiness around us wherever we go— ii wish to 
strew flowers by the wayside to give pleasure to the weary traveler it 
makes kind neighbors, good Samaritans and whole -sonled people. If defi- 
cient we lack all of the above qualities, and are selfish in our own wants 
and actions. If too large in its power we are too liberal— give too much 
time and money to others; sacrifice ourselves, our families and intflrest 
for other things, becaaae we can't say no when our sympathies are enlis- 
ted. 

Seldom does a good act for the love of it, but may be brought 
to act kindly while no superior attractions are presented. 

Is kind in feeling, but does not like to sacrifice much for oth- 
ers' good. . , , . ■ J ■. ■ 
■'Ib wilting to give money or time, when he is convinced it is 
needed and will be appreciated. 
, la kind hearted, aocommodating and neighborly. 

Has an active benevolence and willingness to do much for oth- 
ers, sacrifices Ms own convenience often for that of others. ^ 

Gives too much time or money to others, does more for friends 
tlian they will do for him. 

Is too sympathetic, too easily affected at the sight of disti-ess. 

Will give away all he has got and render himself and family 
destitute. 

31. This Ohoah is yet withont a name expressive otitu character. It is 
sometimes called Human Nature, sometimes Intuition. Neither name ex- 
presses its character. Intuition is the receiving of something without fects 
or reasons. Human Nature would indicate tlie power to judge only of human 
cliaracter This organ does not tell character, but gives a disposition to 
notice the characteristics of both hnman and animal beings. The percep- 
tive faculties and Comparison jndge of character, cither animal or human, 
and good Judges of cattle, hogs, horses, &c., will be found to have this or- 
gan as large as those who are good judges of men. 

You often put too much confidence in what others do and say. 

Yon ordinai-ily judge veiy well of the general charactei' of those 
yon meet. 

You are seldom deceived in youi- first impressions of a stranger. 

You read character very accurately. 

Reads character at a glance, judges of men or animals cor- 
rectly, according to his business, and perhaps both. 
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22. Agreeablenees. Affability, pleasantness, power of making our- 
Kelves easy in the company of others — a desire to so act as to make othora 
fenl at liome in our presence, say and do things politely, and even say disa- 
greeable things, if necessary, pleasantly, so as not to offend, and tbereliy 
gain the good will of those we would benefit If deflcient, we are coarse 
and awkward. If excessiTe, we praise, flatter, and pa)aTer, and a«t the 
hypocrite and sycophant, and try to gull everybody, but usually make a 
fool of ourselves. 

Lacks ease and gracefulness. 

Is neither ai^tward nor polite, acts in company without effort, 
or much thought of the matter, and gets along well enough. 
' Can adapt himself to all kinds of company, for the time beiny. 
Is always polite and accommodating. 
Yon are rather winning and attractive in your ways. 
Jri inclined to praise and flatter others and palaver over them, 
(s a fawning, sycophantic hypocrite, and tries to guil everybody. 

23. Mirth fulness. Lore of mirthful pleasures, enjoyment of anec- 
dotes, jokes, &c., giving a Jovial, happy disjiOHition, andalovoof riviiigand 
taking jokes, saying witty things, aod keeping up a lively time, when de- 
ficient, persons are too sober and dull, don't even want others to laugh and 
enjoy themselyes— have but little real fun-making power. When excessive, 
laughs too much, sacrifices too much for fun and pastime pleasure — often 
getting into tronble or getting the ill-will of others by playmg tricks upon 
Uieni for f\m. There are many that can make others laugh by theirdrollery 
or oddity, and yet have but little wit or power of making real mirthful flm. 
Such have a lively temperament, and strong comparison, and a fund of an- 
ecdote that will retail out to advantage. Let us all laugh and be merry, it 
is good for Bonl and body. 

Makes or cares but little about fun or jokes. 

Is quite fond of fun, and occasionally can make it. 

Enjoys a good joke at any time, and likes to see live people. 

Lively, buoyant in feeling, jovial, always on hand for a frolic, 
when it can be enjoyed without sacrificing business. 

Keen perceptions of the ludicrous, turns things easily into ridi- 
cule, laughs much. 

Is witty, quick at turning a joke, and is a merry fellow. 

Yon laugh too much. 

34. Constructivenesa. Mechanical abilitj' of doing things handily, 
and should be well cultivated in all children. It is necesaary to the woman 
as a housekeeper, dish washer, ironer, sewer, &«. It is necesaary for the 
farmer, to liandle with skili his &rming utensils, useful to the merchant in 
doing up a bundle of goods, to a lawyer in drawing up his pleas and briefs, 
to the physician in handling the appliances necessary to his profession, to 
the teacher in arranmng and fixing his school house for the convenience of 
bis scholars, and to all kinds of meclianics to make them handy with tools- 
It is like mathematics, it comes in play everywhere when there is anything 
to be done. A mkchabic, aa such, needs all the mechanical organs well 
developed, which will be determined hy_ the Pbrenologist. A deficiency 
tends to awkwardness and want of skill in all that is done. 
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3S. Imitation. Power of copying and doing as otliers have doiie. 
woiktai! «te|j»tt.rn., and mimkkmg fli. acllonii of other.. Draoshtiiig 
S mioh .Sent reVrei a good training of Ills organ and Con.tructiye- 
OT bL SiihS and*Comi,ari.on Many Al work atl.r rapm 
SVtS m ne'er is llgber. A deficiency of this organ prey.nt. tie 
nerson from doing many tilings as otliers do them. An excess runs its poa- 
Esir into all manner of mfmlokry and foolery, and renders him liable to 
SoTsoSiS ate" tlier. as to rtiow himself bnt a simple tool to follow after 
S5"S"5o.t lose his own id.ntit,, and overdo afl that he undertakes. 

Generally fixes tliiugs in his own way. 

Can copy correotly if he has the copy before him. 

Has good powers of mechanical ability for working alter pat- 

*^ Uses tools well, does common work without difficulty, hut will 
neyer be a handy and skillful workman. 

Is rather mechanical than otherwise, and could learn a trade 

"docs things off-hand, and works as well without patterns as 
with and is handy in any business that he does. 

Is a natural mechanic, learns without being shown, and makes 
everything he wishes. , .r ^ ■ .1 1 i* 

Copies iocurately, draws and draughts correctly, if ttamed to it. 

You will mate your nicest jobs after a pattern. 

Ton can imitate and mimic the actions of others and would 
be good in Dialogues, Tableaui, Exhibitions, or Theaters, ae- 
oording to your training. .^ i. 

Is a mere copyist, makes everylhmg after some pattern, has 
no originftUty, is a mere second edition of somebody else. 

Mimics eveiwthing, makes many false motions, and_ renders 
himself odious by always imitating and quoting otiiers, is a poor 
aotor from the faot that he overdoes everythmg and puts in too 
inany variations. 

26. IdmUty. I«ve of beauty, and refinement in art^ statuary patot- 
ing forniture, olothei hooks, houses, carriagii aid all other things ttot 
SlSmadebeautifmhythe hand of man. When outoted md apphed 
to literature, it loves poetry, whether the lines jlnglo or not— there is often 
olentvofVhyme without £y poetry, -Wlien applied to manners, it give. 
Sfislmei. a language, relinomint of feeling, and general elegance. «hen 
dSolSrnerS are ioarse in action anf slovenly hi person, and often 
JulS." m'conversatiou. V.lgarlty usually, liowever proceed. .»" tta 
SaSc animality ot the per.on, as th.r. are many that are eoaiso and dov- 
^Ivthat are not vUlgar. Others maybe vulgar in some kinds of company, 
S/ffiy Slti S the company of oiher^^thes. thing, f •, eo™'|«; »" jj 
by the eiriy training. When this organ 1. loo powerful there I. too mueli 
love of the showy, too great a de.ire for the very ni«i.t that can be pro- 
»rrf and oftS'». mu?h damage by making po^onsuniapp, when they 
ire obliged to pnt up with coarse things, lit slionld be trained to enjoy 
usefulness and beauty combined. 

37. StihUmay. love of nature to all her power greatnes. and 
majesty— love of hills, mountains, streams, cataracts, thunder-storms, rain- 
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bcws.wooi33 and landecapes, Inliterature.it gives with the orator or writer 
a desire to embellish, color his ideas with illuistrations from nature that ex- 
pands and beautifies tte soul. 

Is never awakened to the beauties around liim. 

Cares but little for iia,ture in any of her moods. 

Discovers beauty and majesty in the tnmidtuous jarringa and 
commotions of the elements when warring with each other, and 
is much interested for the time being. 

Tou love the wild beauties of nature. 

Knows when things are nice, says they are pretty, but cares 
little about them. 

Is inclined to be careless, and has but little real love ,of the re- 
fined and elegant. 

Has a lair taste for delicacy, beauty and refinement, but prefers 
usefolness, and hates the gew-gaws of fashion. 

Will take pains to have things made well, and fine enough for 
common purposes, bnt prefers usefulness to oma,ment. 

Aa a worker, you will put on a hard, solid, plain finish. 

Tou love to see things well polished, and care not how rich 
they are, if they are not flashy. 

As a worker, you can put on a fine finish and ornament well, if 
you choose to. 

You have a lively imagination, and are fond of the beautiful 
and sublime. 

Tou are fond of all nice things, such as fine furniture, carpets, 
houses, carriages, garments, landscapes, door-yards, flower-gar- 
dens, paintings, statuary, and everything that is really beautiful.. 

As a student, yon would like poetry; whether it is in rhyme or 
blank verse. 

As an orator or a writer, you are capable of embellishing your 
speeches or compositions with imagery and beauty from the world 
of imagination. 

2S. Individuality. Desire to see, know, and individualize every- 
thing. The great source of practical knowledge. It makes the correct oh- 
server, and a good development is uecessarj' to the scholar, professional 
man, trader, fiirmer or mechanic ; in short, without a good development of 
this, men or women are liable to make many mistakes, because they do not 
gain facts enough to guide them. It dmply hunts op everything, and all 
kinds of things, and brings them before the other (acuities for judgment, 
and thus becomes the pioneer of the intellect, the pilot snd ^ide to knowl- 
edge. Persons in whom it is deficient, fell to see what is taking place 
around them in small matters, and saldom know how much till it is forced 
upon them, and are then astonished, and think many things are wondeifal 
that have been slowly developing a long time right under their noses. 
When too powerful, it sees so much that it is liable to make the person a 
meddler with things that are none of his budness — sticking hia nose into 
everybody's face and prying into everybody's affairs. 



9 nothing but what is thrust at him. 
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Notices bulk but not particulars. 

His curiosity is easily satisfied. 

Notices general things well. 

Observes closely when his attention is directed to the object 

Tou seldom notice the small matters sufficiently to be thor- 
oughly correct, look closely. 

You are always on the lookout for new things. 
,. Readily discovers the relations that one thing holds to anoth- 
er — is well calculated to carry out details. 

Yon are carefully accurate in all that you study, whether busi- 
ness or science, or other mental pursuits. 

You are always d'jtermined to see everything around you. 

39. Form. Perception of rtiape-^round, square, long or oblong. Be- 
members feces, fbrms of patterns, machinery, letters, words, learns to read, 
spell ard assist in committing to memory by recollecting the first word of 
each sentence, &c Assists in writing and ifcaking a book-keeper, and helps 
the stock man describe his stock that have strayed or been stolen. " "5" 
deficient, we are poor spellers, poor to remember the faces of friends, &q. 
When too large, it makes people very exact to have everything cut and 
worked to a precise form and shape, or it will not answer at all, and pats 
others to great inconvenience at times. 

Must have difi'ercnt objects before him to recogniKC the pecu- 
liarities — is a poor speller. 

Is a fair speller, and will remember faces well. 

Easily recognizes persons and things he has seen before. 

Seldom forgets the looks of a face, piece of machinery, or form 
of animal or object that has been thoroughly observed. 

Detects the slightest difference in things, and is always ready 
to find fault with the slightest departure from the pattern. 

30. Size. The power to judge of large and small, length, breadth, 
distance, how much a thing will weigh or measure in proportion to its size. 
Guess off the weights of cattle, the length of a board, the height of a pole, 
judges of angles, di^ws lines, tells when things are perpendicular, horizon- 
tal parallel, level grades, tells when machinery is running true, and is very 
necessary to the surveyor, engineer, all kinds of mechanics, and to the stock 
buyer, as well as to scientific men generally. 

Measures familiar things and distances by the eye fairly, yet 
lacks accuracy. 

With practice may judge of angles, uprights and distances well. 

.You judge well of proportions when yow have carefully exam- 
ined every part. 

Is generally correct in judging of measure and distance, tells 
the number of acres in a field, sees disproportions, levels by the 
eye, notices the perpendiculars of yindow frames, looking glasses, 
(fee, with great accuracy, and has a mechanical eye in this par- 
ticular. 
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Guesses of the weights of cattle and other stock with great 
aecuracy, if used to it. 

Is much annoyed by disproportions — finds fault with eveiything 
out of plumb. 

31. Weight, The power ty which we iDalance ourselyes in sitting or 
standing, walking, riding, dancing, skating, wrestling, carryiiig a steady 
hMid in writing, pwnting, drawing, ssing the hammer in driving nails, the 
trowel in throwing mortar, the needle in sewing, scissors in catting, bal- 
ancing the gun in Siooting, throwing the bail, and everything of the nature 
of balancing. When deficient, persons are poor in these things according 
to the business they follow. When its power is large, which depends on its 
daily exercise, and its haimonious action with Caution, Size and Observa- 
tion, tliey are good in such of the above things as they are daily engaged 
in, and may skate, ride, dance, &&, or like Blondin walk across Niagara's 
cataract. It is an assistant to the stock buyer, but not the main organ. 

Often stumbles and fall8,4s a poor horseback rider. 

In ordinary cases, shows no deficiency or excellency in balan-. 

MaiDtains his center of gi-avity well, and seldom falls. 

Is sure-footed, steady-handed, climbs, skates, dances, shoots, 
throws ball, handles the paint brash, mortar trowel, chisels, axes, 
&c., with great ease, according to the business requii-ing each. 

You would make a good horseback rider, with practice. 

Dances on ropes, performs circus feats, jugglery, turns sum- 
mersets, and is decidedly expert in gymnastic performances. 



for fancy or ornamental painting it requires more, and careftil training. 
Many children draw and make pictures that suppose they would make fine 
painters, but are often mistalien — they can give the heavier shades, but can 
not appreciate the finer and brighter ones. Many have a preference for a 
few strong, heavy colors, and fancy they must have a large organ — not at all 
necessary, as an average share will give all that. Children also, often fancy 
some bnght flashy color, when they are totally incapable of appi'eciating 
nicer points; thus, because a man is a painter or ambrotypist, we are not 
to conclude he has large Color ! They are to be judged not by their own 
tastes, but by the highest standards of taste known to artists. 

Cannot tell one color fi-6m another, unless both are together. 
Cares but little for shades or tints, seldom notices them. 
With practice will judge well when the objects are near each 
other. 

Loves variegated hues, but has no passion or enthusiasm for 

Mixes, arranges, and compares colors with apparent ease. 
"With the help of science and practice, you would be good in 
ornamental painting. 
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Shades nicely— Tiaa a natural ability in shading and arranging 
colors to sho-w off to the beet advantage, and will highly appreciate 
variegated hues, has much love for flowers on account of their 
colors. ■ 

Is passionately fond of -variety of colors, and often becomes 
the laughing stock by display of sucli profusion, 

33, Order. Arrangement of physical tilings and ideas ; some arrange 
botli, some one, some tlie otlier, and somo neither. Its deficiency allows 
everytliing to scatter around everywhere, and always goes at things hap 
hazard, and thus has to go over the ground too many .times to accomplish a 
little When well developed and used properly, it has a place for every- 
thing and everything there. There are people that love orderand will make 

. places to keep things, hut have too little energy to put them in their places. 
When this organ becomes too powerful, persons are too particular and make 
a great fuss if things are not fixed just so and kept in extra order all the 
time, thus they often keep the house in a stew all the time by their fretting 
over mislaid things. 

Keeps order if business compels, but not otherwise. 

Prefers to have his things arranged for the sake of convenience, 
but is not at all particular. 

Loves order, and will take some pains to systemlze and arrange 
general things. 

Loves and appreciates order and arrangement, but does not 
always keep them. 

Loves to see everything well arranged, and with correct hab- 
its, will either keep things in their places or have others do it for 

Has a place for everything, andsees that it is put there. 
You are too particular. 

34. Calculation. AbOity to connt, add, subtract, multiply and di- 
vide. When large or full, makes ready reckoners, but they may not be able 
always to get along well in the back part of arithmetic, or comprehend the 
higher branches ; this depends much upon the training of Comparison and 
Causality. There are many good mathematicians that ai-e not quick to add, 
subtract, ifec, but are correct and sure, and thus accomplish much more in 
figures than many that work so qhiokly. The one is an off-hand shot ; the 
other takes deliberate aim and kills at every shot, wliile there are a few 
that are quick and correct and deep matliematioians all at once. But tliese 
are exceptions. 

Seldom can remember the multiplication table or learn to do 
sums with satisfaction. 

Will be a fair arithmetician, though nothing to brag of. 

With slate and pencil, and a good teacher to explain the reason 
of rules, will make a correct mathematician as far as he goes. 

Is a good mathematician, and can do any ordinary sum in his 
head. 

Yon would be better in the higher branches of mathematics 
than in the lower ones. 
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themselves well in public, tliat in private affiJrs can talk well ; others will 
talk well in public when exdted by ilie presence of a, crowd, that can talk 
but indifferently when in priralu. Childrea should be allowed to talk npun 
all ocoaaions that does not positively interfere with the convenience of otli- 
era Parents talk to their cliildren too little, except in baby talk or foolish 
nothings; one reason », su many pareiita know nothing else tliemselves.- 
Let them talk to them about all the affitira of life as far as the capacity of 
the child can compi'eiiend ; this will stiuinlate the parents faculties na well 
as those of the chikl. 

Is a poor talkei-. 

Talks upon familiar subjects, yet tiiids it tlifiicult Lo keep up a 
protracted convei-sation unless excited by others. 

Is inclined to converse, but is not flnent. 

la rathev an easy talker and expresses himgeli" clearly. 

Does not have many words, but generally comes right to the. 
point, and tells what he wishes, and nnder exoitoment may speak 
and talk readily. 

Is a fluent, easy and ready talker and ■speaker; conveys his 
ideas finely. 
. Talks alt the time, when there is opportunity. . 

Is an intolerable gasser, bores everybody continually. 

Moat men and women have traits of character stronger in same one ill- 
rection than another, and thus adapting them to one kind of business better 
than to others; while there are other people that can do a variety of things, 
different in their nature, and succeed as well in one as another, il the same 
attention is given to the one as the other. Such, for instance, aa a man may 
be an excellent merchant, lawyer or doctor for years and then be a good 
farmer, general bnsiness man.jsr he can sometimes conduct both at once, 
KiTing mental and physical occupation to the whole being. Whether a man 
e&n turn anddenly from one bnafneaa to another, for winch lie is even bettor 
calculated by nature, depends on drcnmstances. He may lack the neces- 
sary education, or he may lack the pecuniary means to carry out the busi- 
ness, but time and perseverance would reward Iiln\ for the change, if be lias 
not already wiistcd ilic best portion of his life. 
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